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the "critic" disagree there can be no presumption that the former rather 
than the latter is in the right, and that what is throughout requisite is a 
sane, healthy, and strenuous criticism of both. 1 

Stanley A. Cook 
Cambridge, England 



BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN MYTHOLOGY 1 

The names Babylonia and Assyria have always been suggestive 
of fascinating mystery to the popular mind, and the volume under 
review represents another attempt to play upon this rather false inter- 
pretation of two ancient peoples and to present their myths and legends 
in popular and romantic form. Like others of its kind, it has not 
succeeded in this particularly well, for, after all, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians were no more wonderful nor in their life more mysterious 
than others of their day. They were men and women after the general 
order of their kind. 

The title of the volume is just a trifle misleading. Although most 
of the myths and legends of the Babylonians and Assyrians are rather 
fully presented, in paraphrase rather than in translation, the book is 
after all more largely a discussion of the religion of these two peoples. 
The author has given his readers a fairly good presentation of that 
religion, but it requires more than the description of gods, temples, 
cults, myths, and legends to make a subject of this kind particularly 
attractive to the general public. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the 
book is one whit more interesting in its recital than many books in the 
field that are the work of specialists, and it was just this that the volume 
was intended to popularize. J\astrow, for instance, in many of his 
works writes in quite as interesting a way and is a thousand times more 
accurate. 

The present volume, despite its good features, lacks what all popu- 
larizations of a technical subject by one who is not a specialist always 
lack — accuracy. Assyriology is too new a field and still too largely in 

1 On the archaeological and biblical points here touched upon reference may be 
made in the first instance to the English Hist. Rev., April, 1908, pp. 320 ff.; the 
Expositor, August, 1909, pp. 97-114; the Ency. Brit. 11 , XI, 584 ff.; XV, 387, 389 ff.; 
XVI, 513 ff.; XX, 6156.; and my notes on I Esdras in Charles's Apoc. and Pseudepig., 
pp. 1 2 ff. 

2 Myths and Legends of Babylonia and Assyria. By Lewis Spence. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 191 7. 412 pages. $3.00. 
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a state of flux for anyone to venture into it who does not know his 
ground. It is here that the author has failed. "Gold in the pure 
state," he says in his preface (p. 5), "is notoriously unserviceable, and 
an alloy which renders it of greater utility may detract nothing from 
its brilliance." The trouble is that his alloy has so much dross that 
it has destroyed the value of the gold that it contains. The book 
abounds in inaccuracies, hardly pardonable even in one who is not a 
specialist. The author has depended too largely upon older writings 
and upon men like Sayce and Hilprecht, neither of whom is particularly 
reliable. His chronology is that of the popular mind and is altogether 
antiquated. Likewise are many of his names of kings, gods, and heroes, 
his interpretations of names, and his translations. Even when he 
seems to know better — as, for instance, in the case of Akkadian and 
Sumerian, Bel and Enlil, etc. — he misuses the terms most incredibly. 
When so many Assyriologists have erroneously interpreted Bel as 
another name for Enlil instead of a title that was applied to him and 
to other gods, one need not be surprised to find the present writer falling 
into the same pitfall, but surely no other ever carried the confusion 
so far as to call the temple of Marduk in Babylon the temple of Enlil 
(cf. pp. 101, 196, and elsewhere)! Is it not a little naive to accept the 
Book of Daniel as a true historical record of Babylonian times (pp. 98, 
377) ? The proofreading has been well done, but in a few cases there 
should have been more consistency in the spelling of proper names, 
e.g., Shamshi-Adad is spelled Samsi-Rammon (p. 24), Samsi-Ramman 
(p. 208), and Shamsi-ramman (p. 215). 

In justice to the book, however, it must be said that, despite its 
technical imperfections, it presents on the whole a very fair treatment 
of its subject. The parallels with other religions that the author points 
out are all very apt, although more points of contact with the Hebrew 
religion might have been indicated. The black-and-white illustrations 
are good, but those in color by Evelyn Paul are neither artistic nor 
historically true. Chapter xiv, which would have been better as an 
appendix, gives a very fair review of excavations in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. One other point has to be credited to the author. It is a pleasure 
to find a book that has given the Assyrians due credit for the develop- 
ment of their civilization, instead of making it a mere reflection of that 

of Babylonia, as most writers do. 

Theophile James Meek 

James Millikin University 
Decatur, III. 



